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In many churches the formation of a " Castle" has 
resulted in many boys coming forward to union with the 
church. The requirements for forming a Castle are the 
approval of the pastor, the adoption of no violent form 
of ritual, and the selection of a suitable leader. Re- 
member, all the suggested methods have been tested, but 
are optional. 

(The founder of the order, Rev. William Byron For- 
bush, formerly of Rhode Island, is now a pastor at Yar- 
mouth, N. S., and will gladly answer all "stamped" 
inquiries. Full information concerning the order will be 
sent by him for fifty cents, including the whole ritual. — 
Ed.) 



THE OLD TESTAMENT OF WAR. 

BT GEORGE GILLETT. 

When Moses numbered the children of Israel in the 
second year of their national existence, he found that 
there were 603,550 men, all of whom were able to go 
forth to war (Numbers i. 45) . But in order to estimate 
the character of so large a force we must recollect that 
the long period of slavery, from which they had been de- 
livered, had given them little or no opportunity to prac- 
tise war — that their arms were probably very inferior — 
and that they possessed neither horses nor chariots. 
There is no reason, however, to believe that they were 
entirely disarmed by the Egyptians, and as occupying a 
frontier province they may probably have been accus- 
tomed to the use of arms in repelling the attacks of 
wandering tribes. It is, however, pretty certain that they 
had neither horses nor chariots when Moses led them out 
of Egypt. 

The absence of chariots is a very marked feature, not 
only when we consider the almost irresistible force with 
which they were driven at full gallop to the charge, but 
from the fact that all the nations which were opposed to 
the Israelites in the way, possessed both chariots and 
horses. Rev. H. Wright Phillott, M.A., in an article in 
"Smith's Biblical Dictionary" says: "War chariots 
may be regarded as filling among some nations of anti- 
quity — as elephants did among others — the place that 
heavy artillery does in modern times ; so that the military 
power of a nation might be estimated by the number of 
its chariots." We are also informed by Rev. Wm. Lath- 
am Bevan, M.A., in another article in the same diction- 
ary, that the " two Hebrew words translated ' horse ' may 
be construed ' chariot-horse ' and 'cavalry horse' — and 
that there are scarcely any notices of the horse in the 
Bible except for warlike purposes." In considering the 
wars in which the Israelites were engaged, it is impor- 
tant that these two interpretations should be kept clearly 
in remembrance, viz., that chariots for war exercised in 
that age the power and overwhelming force that heavy ar- 
tillery does now ; and that when the horse is referred to, 
it means war-horse, i.e., either for " artillery" or cavalry. 

Let us now picture what must have been the terror of 
the Israelites when they were shut in by the wilderness 
on either side, and with the Red Sea in front, they hear 
that Pharaoh was pursuing them with six hundred chosen 
chariots and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over 
every one of them (Exodus xiv. 7). The "Speaker's 
Commentary" says "24,000 horse-men besides the 



chariotry." From a military point of view, it was certain 
defeat for an army of infantry, however numerous, to have 
turned to fight against such a force. But God interposed 
for their deliverance. He placed the pillar of cloud be- 
tween the two armies, so that the one came not near the 
other all the night. Then He caused His east wind to blow, 
and with it divided the waters of the Red Sea, so that the 
Israelites could pass over upon dry land. The Egyp- 
ians followed them, but were caught by the returning 
waters, and everyone was drowned. We can well under- 
stand how exultingly the Israelites could sing praises to 
Ood for such a deliverance. " The Lord is a man of war. 
The Lord i3 His name. Pharaoh's chariots and his host 
hath He cast into the sea." His chosen captains also are 
drowned in the Red Sea" (Exodus xv. 3, 4). Miriam 
and her women replying with timbrel and dance, " Sing 
ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously — the 
horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea." 

Soon after the Israelites had entered the Sinaitic pe- 
ninsula they were attacked by the Amalekites, who are 
supposed to have been a race of pure Arabs. At first 
they cut off the stragglers, as Moses says : " Amalek met 
thee by the way, and smote the hindmost of thee, even 
all that were feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint and 
weary, and he feared not God" (Deuteronomy xxv. 17, 
18). But being a warlike race, and well armed, they 
finally forced Israel to a pitched battle in the valley of 
Rephidin. Moses, having appointed Joshua to command 
the Israelites, went himself up to the top of the hill, " with 
the rod of God in his hand," that rod whereby all the 
miracles in Egypt had been wrought, and by which the 
waters of the Red Sea had been divided. When Moses 
held up his hand Israel prevailed, and when he let down 
his hand Amalek prevailed (Exodus xvii. 8, 12). So 
that again their victory was not achieved by military 
strength, but by God. 

Josephus says, in reference to this battle : " The Israel- 
ites became possessed by their victory of a large stock 
both of arms and armor, in which they had previously 
been very deficient. The armour was stripped from the 
bodies of the dead, the shields and coats of mail, thrown 
away as impediments to their flight by those who had es- 
caped from the field, were collected, and from these two 
sources a large number of the Israelites were equipped so 
as to leave little to be desired. The Israelite heavy 
armed infantry was now considerable." To whatever ex- 
tent the arms and armor thus acquired may have in- 
creased their warlike appearance — it did not apparently 
add to their courage. For when they had sent spies to 
view the land which God had promised to give them, their 
hearts failed them when they heard that the people were 
" great and tall, children of the Anakim," and the "cities 
great and fenced up to heaven'' (Deuteronomy ix. 12). 
They dare not advance, and for this want of faith in God's 
protection He condemned them to wander in the wilderness 
for thirty-eight years, " until all the men were consumed and 
dead from among the people " (Deuteronomy ii. 14, 15) . 
Whatever of military experience we suppose the Israel- 
ites may have gained in Egypt, or in fighting with the 
Amalekites — God thus deliberately weeds it all out, and 
begins his nation again with a generation which had no 
military experience. Not only so but He insists that they 
shall not acquire a military position. They were expect- 
ed to dispossess nations of giant stature, fully armed, 
and well provided with horses and iron chariots. It 
might have been supposed that they would have been 
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allowed to reserve some of the chariots and horses taken 
from their enemies in victory, and to organize a military 
force with which to overcome these nations. Nothing 
of the kind. In the very first record of a battle where 
the Canaanites brought " horses and chariots very many," 
God's command to Joshua was precise. " Thou shalt 
hough their horses and burn their chariots with fire " 
(Joshua xi. 6) . To " hough " is to cut the sinews of the 
hinder hoofs. This sinew once severed cannot be healed, 
and the horses would thus be irreparably lamed (see 
"Speaker's Commientary "). Similiar in caracter were 
the instructions given by Moses to the Israeites in allud- 
ing to the time which he foretold when they would set a 
king over them. Their king was not to " multiply horses 
to himself nor cause the people to return to Egypt to the 
end that he may multiply horses " (Deuteronomy xvii. 
16). Their battles were not to be gained by military 
power but by what is so significantly called " the arm of 
the Lord " — "His stretched-out arm." " Behold, " saith 
God, "I send an angel before thee to keep thee in the 
way, and to bring thee into the place which I have pre- 
pared. Beware of him and obey his voice, provoke him 
not, for he will not pardon your transgressions, for My 
name is in him. But if thou shalt indeed obey his voice, 
and do all that I speak ; then I will be an enemy unto 
thine enemies, and an adversary unto thine adversaries. 
* * * * I will send My fear before thee, 
and will destroy all the people to whom thou shalt come, 
and I will make all thine enemies to turn their backs 
unto thee. And I will send hornets before thee, which 
shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite and the Hittite 
from before thee. I will not drive them out from before 
thee in one year ; lest the beast of the field multiply 
against thee. By little and little will I drive them out 
from before thee, until thou be increased and in- 
herit the land" (Exodus xxiii. 20, 28). These nations 
thus condemned to destruction had for hundreds of years 
been exceedingly wicked in God's sight. He had visited 
their land by special judgments, as in the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah — the time for mercy had passed 
and the hour of their judgment was now come. Not- 
withstanding the mention in several places of the at- 
tacks made by Joshua upon city after city, and how he 
" smote it with the edge of the sword" (Joshua xxxi.), 
we are compelled to the conclusion that these successive 
victories were not gained by military strength. First, 
there is the testimony of Joshua himself when, in the pres- 
ence of the elders of Israel and of their judges, and their 
officers, he said, " Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, ' Ye 
went over Jordan and came unto Jericho. And the men 
of Jericho fought against you, the Amorite, and the Periz- 
zites, and the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the 
Girgashites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites ; and I 
delivered them into your hand. And I sent the hornet 
before you which drave them out from before you, even 
the two kings of the Amorites, but not with thy sword, 
nor with thy bow'" (Joshua xxiv. 11,12). Secondly, at 
the taking of Jericho we see how God interposed by caus- 
ing the walls of Jericho to fall down, so that the people 
went up into the city, every man straight before him 
(Joshua vi. 20) . Although this is one of those cities re- 
ferred to as having been " smitten with the edge of the 
sword " it is also perfectly true that this victory was 
gained "not with thy sword nor with thy bow." Simi- 
larly in their battle with the five kings, it is recorded 
that " they were more which died with the hailstones 



than they whom the children of Israel slew with the 
sword " (Joshua x. 11). Again, after the death of Josh- 
ua, we read of Gideon's victory over the Midianites, 
where the three hundred men who followed Gideon merely 
carried a pitcher in one hand and a trumpet in the other. 
And when the three hundred blew the trumpets, saying, 
" the sword of the Lord and of Gideon," in the sudden 
fright the Lord set every man's sword against his fellow, 
even throughout all the host of Midian. When Deborah 
and Barak fought against Sisera, with his nine hundred 
chariots of iron, though we have no detail we gather 
from the record: "The Lord discomfited Sisera and all 
his chariots and all his host with the edge of the sword 
before Barak" (Judges iv. 15) — that which is also 
poetically stated by Deborah in her song — " They fought 
from heaven, the stars in their courses fought against Sis- 
era" (Judges v. 20). We learn from these statements 
that some special Divine interposition had aided the mili- 
tary weakness of the Israelites. We might refer to Sam- 
son and his exploits, the only weapon mentioned as used 
by him being the jawbone of an ass, with which it is stated 
that on one occasion he slew one thousand men (Judges 
xv. 16) . Right down to the early days of the reign of Saul, 
we find traces of his military weakness. Thus we are told : 
" Now there was no smith found throughout all the land of 
Israel ; for the Philistines said, lest the Hebrews make 
their swords or spears ; but all the Israelites went down to 
the Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and his 
coulter, and his axe, and his mattock. * * * So it 
came to pass in the day of battle, that there was neither 
sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the people 
that were with Saul and Jonathan ; but with Saul and 
with Jonathan his son, was there found" (I. Sam- 
uel xiii. 19, 22). At last we come to the period when the 
children of Israel desired Samuel to make them a king. 
And when Samuel prayed to God concerning this matter, 
the Lord said: "They have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected Me that I should not reign over them." 
Samuel warned them of the manner of the king who 
would rule over them, but they refused to harken to the 
voice of Samuel saying : " Nay, but we will have a king 
to reign over us, that we also may be like all the nations^ 
and that our king may judge us and go out before us and 
fight our battles" (I. Samuel viii. 19, 20). 

' ' With the kings arose the custom of maintaining a body- 
guard which formed the nucleus of a standing army," 
says Rev. W. L. Bevan, D.D., in an article on the 
"Army" in Smith's Biblical Dictionary. "Thus Saul 
had a band of 3000 select warriors — and David, before 
his accession to the throne, 600. This band he retained 
after he became king, and added the Chelethites and the 
Pelehites, together with another class, whose name, Stal- 
ishim, has been variously interpreted to mean (1) a corps 
of veteran guards equivalent to the Roman triarii, (2) 
chariot warriors, (3) officers of the guard. Whatever be 
the meaning of the name, it is evident that indicated war- 
riors of high rank, the chief of whom was immediately 
about the king's person as " Adjutant" or "Secretary 
of War." David further organized a national militia, 
divided into twelve regiments, each of which was called 
out for one month in the year, under their respective of- 
ficers" (I. Samuel xiii. 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 2). 

"Hitherto the army had consisted entirely of infantry, 
the use of horses having been restrained by Dioine com- 
mand. The Jews had, however, experienced the great 
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advantage to be obtained by chariots, both in their en- 
counters with the Canaanites, and at the late period with 
the Syrian. The interior of Palestine was indeed general- 
ly unsuited to the use of chariots. The Canaanites 
had employed them only in the plains and valleys, such 
as Jezreel, the plain of Philistia, and the upper valley of 
the Jordan. But the border, both on the side of Egypt 
and Syria, was admirably adapted for their use ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that as the foreign relations of the king- 
doms extended, much importance was attached to them 
(II. Samuel viii. 4 ; I. Chronicles xviii. 4). David had 
reserved a hundred chariots from the spoils of the Syri- 
ans ; these probably served as the foundation of the force 
which Solomon afterwards enlarged through his alliance 
with Egypt, and applied to the protection of his border, 
stations or barracks being erected for them in different 
localities (II. Chronicles i. 14, i. 25). The force amount- 
ed to 1400 chariots, 4000 horses, at the rate (in round 
numbers) of three horses for each chariot, the third being 
kept as a reserve, and 12,000 horsemen. At this period 
the organization of the army was complete ; and we have 
in I. Kings, ix. 22, apparently a list of the various grada- 
tions of rank in service as follows : ' Men of war,' i.e., 
privates ; ' Servants,' the lowest rank of officers, i.e., lieu- 
tenants ; 'Princes,' i.e., captains; ' Captains ' perhaps 
equivalent to staff officers, ' Rulers of his chariots and his 
horsemen,' i.e., cavalry officers." 

" It does not appear that the system established by 
David was maintained by the Kings of Judah; but in 
Israel the hostile kingdom of Syria necessitated the main- 
tenance of a standing army. The militia was occasion- 
ally called out in time of peace, as by Asa, by Jehosha- 
phat,by Amaziah, and lastly by Uzziah, but these notices 
prove that such cases were exceptional (II. Chronicles xvi. 
8,xvii. 14, xxv. 5,xxvi. 11). On the other hand, the inci- 
dental notices of the bodyguard lead to the conclusion that 
it was regularly kept up (I. Kings xiv. 28 ; II. Kings xi. 
4-11). Occasional reference is made to war-chariots, and 
it would appear that this branch of the service was main- 
tained until the wars with the Syrians weakened the re- 
sources of the kingdom ; it was restored by Jotham, but 
in Hezekiah's reign no force of the kind could be main- 
tained, and the Jews were obliged to seek the aid of 
Egypt for horses and chariots (II. Kings viii. 21, viii. 7 ; 
Isaiah ii. 7 ; II. Kings xviii. 23-34) . This was an evident 
breach of the injunction in Deuteronomy, xvii. 16, and 
met with strong reprobation on the part of the prophet 
Isaiah" (Isaiah xxxi. 1). 

We have quoted at considerable length from this article 
of Mr. Bevan's on the " Army," in order to set forth how 
fully Israel had departed from the counsel of God in re- 
spect to a standing army, and especially in the introduc- 
tion and adoption of " chariots and horsemen " by David 
and Solomon. Let us now follow the history given to us 
in the Bible on this matter. When Rehoboam ascended 
the throne after the death of Solomon, the people ad- 
dressed him with these words: "Thy father made our 
yoke grievous — now therefore ease thou somewhat the 
grievous service of thy father and his heavy yoke that he 
put upon us, and we will serve thee" (I. Kings xii. 4). 
His insolent reply to them, threatening a great increase 
of their burdens, caused a revolt. Ten out of the twelve 
tribes seceded and formed a separate kingdom with Jero- 
boam as their king, leaving only Judah and Benjamin for 
Rehoboam to reign over. This split in the kingdom may 
be regarded as a direct result of undue military prepara- 



tion ; for Solomon could hardly have imposed the "griev- 
ous servitude " without being backed by military power, 
and still less would Rehoboam have replied so impudently 
had he not expected to enforce his injustice by force of 
arms. In this, however, he was disappointed, for when he 
summoned his army to fight against Israel they were per- 
suaded by " Shemaiah, the man of God," to return every 
man to his house without fighting. Although, during this 
as well as subsequent reigns, there was continual war be- 
tween Israel and Judah, the twelve tribes were never 
again re-united under one king, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to trace the disastrous consequences, both religious and 
political, which resulted from this separation. 

The narratives recorded in the Old Testament of the 
kings of Israel and Judah are full of illustrations of the 
pregnant words of Josephus, the great historian of the 
Jews, who, after referring to many of these narratives, 
sums up in these words : " To speak in general, we can 
produce no example wherein our fathers got any success 
by war, or failed of success when without war they com- 
mitted themselves to God " (Book v. 414). The follow- 
ing are the chief military incidents recorded in Scripture 
of the reigns of the Kings of Judah, copied, so far as 
practicable, from the Bible narrative. 

REHOBOAM, 977 B.C. 

During the first three years of his reign he fortified the 
cities of Judah and Benjamin. Fifteen places are men- 
tioned as " fenced cities." He fortified the strongholds 
and put captains in them, and store of victual and of oil 
and wine (II. Chronicles xi. 11, 12). And in every sev- 
eral city he put shield and spears, and made them ex- 
ceeding strong. And it came to pass that when Reho- 
boam had established the kingdom and had strengthened 
himself, he forsook the law of the Lord and all Israel 
with him (II. Chronicles xii. 1-4;. For this he was pun- 
ished, for in the fifth year of his reign " Shishak, king of 
Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, because they had 
transgressed against the Lord, with 1200 chariots and 
60,000 horsemen, and people without number. * * And 
he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah and 
came to Jerusalem." Then came Shemaiah, the prophet, 
to Rehoboam, and said: "Thus saith the Lord, ye have 
forsaken Me, and therefore have I also left you in the hand 
of Shishak." Then they humbled themselves and con- 
fessed, " the Lord is righteous." And when they humbled 
themselves a mitigation of the punishment was granted 
by the ever merciful God, and Shishak was forbidden to 
take Jerusalem, only they were to be tributary to him for 
a time. 

abijah, 960 B.C. 

This reign is chiefly noted for a battle between Abijah 
and Jeroboam, king of Israel, who had sinned so wickedly 
before God by setting up the calf-worship at Bethel. 
Although Jeroboam is said to have had 800,000 men, be- 
ing mighty men of valor, and the king of Judah, only 
half that number, yet the children of Israel fled before 
Judah, and God delivered them into their hand. * * 
The children of Judah prevailed, because they relied 
upon the Lord their God" (II. Chronicles xiii. 11). 

ASA, 958 B.C. 

The first ten years of his reign were quiet, that is to 
say, there was no great war. Whilst on the one hand he 
took away the altars of the strange gods and the high 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 235. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227. 

places, and brake down the images and cut down the 
groves, on the other hand we find him acting on the hea- 
then motto, " In time of ' peace prepare for war." 
He built fenced cities in Judah, for the land had rest, and 
he had no war in those years, because the Lord had given 
him rest. Therefore he said unto Judah, let us build 
these cities, and make about them walls, and towers, and 
gates, and bars while the land is yet before us. * * 
So they built and prospered. And Asa had an army of 
men that bare targets and spears, out of Judah 300,000, 
and out of Benjamin that bear shields and bows 280,000; 
all these were mighty men of valor (II. Chronicles xiv. 
6, 8). 

Then Zerah, the Ethiopian, came against him with an 
host of 1,000,000 (men) and 300 chariots. And Asa cried 
unto the Lord and said : " Lord, it is nothing with Thee 
to help, whether with many or with them that have no 
power. Help us, O Lord our God, for we rest in Thee, 
and in Thy name we go against this multitude." So the 
Lord smote the Ethiopians and they fled. " They were 
destroyed before the Lord and His host." 

After this victory Asariah, the prophet, went out to 
meet Asa with this message : " Hear ye me Asa and all 
Judah and Benjamin. The Lord is with you while ye be 
with Him, and if ye seek Him He will be found of you, 
but if ye forsake Him He will forsake you. Now for a 
long season Israel hath been without the true God, and 
without a teaching priest, and without law. But when 
they in their trouble did turn unto the Lord God 
of Israel and sought Him, He was found of them. And 
in those times there was no peace to him that went out, 
nor to him that came in, but great vexations were upon 
all the inhabitants of the countries, and nation was de- 
stroyed of nation and city of city, for God did vex them 
with all adversity." * When Asa heard these words he 
took courage and put away the abominable idols out of all 
the land of Judah and Benjamin, and out of the cities 
which he had taken from Mount Ephraim, and renewed 
the altar of the Lord which was before the porch of the 
Lord. * * And they entered into a covenant to seek 
the Lord God of their fathers with all their heart and 
with all their soul. * * Also concerning Maachah, the 
mother of Asa the King, he removed her from being 
Queen because she had made an idol in a grove ; and 
Asa cut down her idol and stamped it and burnt it at the 
Brook Kidron (II. Chronicles xv. 1-16). 

Fifteen years later, forgetful of the deliverance by the 
hand of the Lord from the Ethiopian host, Asa hired Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, to fight against Israel and thus draw 
off Baasha, king of Israel, from himself. Although this 
policy was successful in its tactics, Asa was immediately 
reproved by Hanani, the seer, in these pregnant words : 
" Because thou has relied on the king of Syria and not 
relied on the Lord thy God, therefore is the host of the 
king of Syria escaped out of thine hand. Were not the 
Ethiopians and the Lubims a huge host with very many 
chariots and horsemen ? Yet because thou didst rely upon 
the Lord He delivered them into thine hand. For the 
eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole earth 
to show Himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect towards Him. Therein thou hast done foolish- 
ly ; therefore from henceforth thou shalt have wars " (II. 
Chronicles xvi. 7-9) . 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORK. 
Arbitration and Conciliation. 

Public opinion in the United States has developed so 
far as to approve in general terms of " arbitration " as a 
means of settling labor troubles, but it has gone no far- 
ther. Even men and women of more than average in- 
telligence have a very hazy idea of what " arbitration " is, 
and how it works, and the word " conciliation " in con- 
nection with the labor qnestion conveys no sort of mean- 
ing to them. And yet arbitration and conciliation are 
two very important and two very distinct things. There 
are, to begin with, three forms even of arbitration, and 
these are more or less confused in the discussion of the 
question by the public. Compulsory State arbitration, 
voluntary State arbitration and voluntary arbitration are 
different things, and the objections made to the first are 
entirely inapplicable to the last two. 

The proposal that the State, or the United States, 
should have power to decide questions arising between 
employers and employes, and to force either party to 
accept the decision, and cfintinue a common relation 
against the will of either party, is absurd, and in the 
language of the United States Court of Appeals, Judge 
Harlan presiding, in the late decision overruling the 
"strike injunction" of Judge Jenkins, it would, in the 
case of the employes, " be an invasion of one's natural 
liberty to compel him to work for or to remain in the per- 
sonal service of another. One who is placed in such re- 
straint is in a condition of involuntary servitude — a con- 
dition which the supreme law of the land declares shall not 
exist anywhere within the jurisdiction of the United States." 
What it would be in the case of the employers has not 
been decided by any United States Court as yet, but 
certainly something equally contrary to the Constitution 
and to the common sense of the people of the United 
States. 

Voluntary State arbitration has been made possible in 
many States, beginning with Pennsylvania in 1883. All 
the laws so far enacted either provide for State Boards, 
to whom parties may submit their differences for settle- 
ment, and which have certain duties as to investigation, 
whether the contending parties invite them to act or not, 
or they provide a means by which voluntary boards may 
be clothed with certain powers which greatly add to their 
authority and facilitate their work. In no case, however, 
is there anything compulsory in the matter , and none of 
the arguments brought against compulsory arbitration 
can be used against any of the existing laws. 

Of voluntary arbitration much need not be said. In this 
country it is usually called into use when, after a long 
and exhausting contest, both labor and capital are 
thoroughly worn out, and the patience of the community 
is also coming to an end. Both sides are anxious to make 
terms — both are too proud to do so, both too sore and 
angry to be able to come to any mutual agreement with- 
out some outside interference ; then a man having the 
confidence of the public is asked to " arbitrate," both 
sides agreeing to abide by the decision ; the case is argued 
by both sides, the decision rendered, and things sink back 
pretty much as they were before the strike or lockout. In 
England, often, and sometimes perhaps here, voluntary 
arbitration is called in to settle a dispute which has not 



